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LETTER TO A SINGLE LADY. 


My pear Frienp, — You asked me laughingly one evening 
if a young woman like me could possibly expect sympathy 
from a spinster of fifty: 1 told you “ Yes—and with the 
sympathy, something more valuable.” And now I apply for 
it. I am in perplexity which needs good counsel ; and only 
toa warm-hearted, but judicious and experienced female friend 
canI go. An orphan, and sisterless, without aunt or any fe- 
male relation save young cousins at school, I am entering on 
womanhood as one groping blindfold amid temptations and. 
perils. I believe that you both can and will stretch out a 
guiding hand. Surely it is something that I am conscious of 
my need ! 

At twenty years of age, I think I have suffered as little from. 
novel-reading as any of my companions, and have as little ro- 
mance in my views of life. My imagination has not been 
haunted by lovers, nor have I learned to feel that my existence 
would be a failure without matrimony. But some sober and 
rational hopes of usefulness and domestic happiness I am 
tempted to indulge, and without scruple might I, were it not 
for one obstacle. Is it a visionary one, or not? 

He who seeks me and deeply interests me receives the ap-- 
probation of my father, and of my own judgment. In age, 
position, character, he meets all that a parent’s wishes or my 
own principles and taste could require. But, my dear friend, 
he is an Episcopalian, and I am a Unitarian ! 

And now, you read this passage over again with surprise. 
You knew the facts before. Your surprise is, that I present 
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them as an obstacle between us. So common are such match- 
es in our city, that you wonder if it can be that I am so bigot- 
ed and narrow-minded that for such reasons I still retain my 
heart-strings in my own firm grasp. 

I do see such matches around me everywhere. Churches 
of many denominations rise about us; God is worshipped sin- 
cerely in all of them; the believers in various creeds mingle 
peacefully together in the various walks of life, and they ex- 
change the courtesies of society, they rejoice in each other’s 
joys, sorrow with each other’s sorrows ; they look kindly on 
one another at the bridal and at the grave. It is a beautiful 
spectacle which our free city presents, this harmonious living 
together of Christ’s followers, who differ so seriously in articles 
of faith. And I love to look upon it. But—they intermarry! 
and is that wise? I mean, is it right? I would ask myself 
that question before it is too late ; before our acknowledged 
engagement subjects us to the gossip of the world, and our 
affections have been permitted such ascendancy that we can- 
not part without great suffering. I have asked myself that 
question ; and I cannot answer it. Tell me what you think. 

Purposely I have sometimes turned conversation on this 
topic and listened eagerly to the opinions of those whose 
opinions I desired, but my mind has only become more con- 
fused. One generous-hearted friend exclaims against the bare 
idea of such illiberality as would reduce our various religious 
societies to separate clans; for such would certainly be the 
result of a prejudice or custom preventing intermarriages. 
And I agreed with her. Truly such a state of things in our 
community is quite inconceivable. But then I heard another 
prudent matron discourse of the troubles in various families 
growing out of religious differences between husband and 
wife, and that too where no change of creed has taken place 
since marriage. Both parties aware of the difference at the 
time of marriage, and fondly believing in the day of romance 
that it could never disturb their harmony. She said this was 
wretchedness, and I agreed with her too. 

I have myself seen people departing from resolutions made 
and promises given before marriage in a way which must 
strangely test the power of conscience. A young girl thought- 
lessly agrees to attend her husband’s church, disbelieving the 
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doctrine of the Trinity, which is there inculcated. The disci- 
pline of life will not suffer her iong to consider church-going 
a mere form and religion a thing of shadows. She becomes 
thoughtful, conscious of her duties and destinies, and it pains 
her to hear announced as truth essential to salvation, that 
which seems to her unscriptural. She loses satisfaction in the 
services of the Sabbath. She loves not to teach her children 
error, nor to meet their amazement as they reach the inquiring 
age and find that she thinks not with their father, nor with 
their pastor. Suppose the case reversed, that she is an Epis- 
copalian, and has promised to worship with a Unitarian hus- 
band ; the pain and evil are not less; probably greater. 

Suppose the two heads of the family have such mutual 
affection and esteem, such command of temper that they can 
agree to differ peacefully, each leaving the other in quiet en- 
joyment of early views, and so escaping that direst discord, 
religious controversy in the household, and fireside polemics. 
Suppose they worship in separate temples, praying for each 
other heartily, and fearing not for each other’s salvation. 
Alas! how few temples are perfect enough to ensure such a 
state of things! And after all, in each heart there must be one 
recess closed against conjugal inspection! the inmost shrine 
of belief. Ever and anon the consciousness of this exclusion, 
of a barrier to perfect confidence, must make itself felt. The 
dearest, highest, holiest of topics cannot be discussed between 
them without caution. 'Then they know not the fulness of 
joy which God has assigned to a true marriage; they cannot 
do each other all the good they would and should; their un- 
ion is incomplete, and must sometimes be unsatisfactory. My 
highest idea of the marriage relation is that of two souls linked 
for mutual assistance in reaching the highest good — spiritual 
growth. They join themselves purposely that they may help 
each other to come nearer God. I know that thousands marry 
without one such thought, and this one fatal error lies at the 
foundation of a large proportion of human sin and misery. 
But it is none the less true that such ought to be the only 
marriages. And can such be between those who hold differ- 
ent views of the character, nature and relations of God ? 

How is it that so many about me are living happily with 
partners brought up in a different faith? Alas, because on 
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One side or the other there is ignorance or indifference on the 
whole subject of faith, A man who had never studied the 
Scriptures to learn what they teach of God and Christ, who 
cares not on which side of all disputed points the truth may 
lie, who goes to church because it is the custom, and listens 
only when the preacher’s eloquence pleases his taste, may be 
willing to attend the service at any church his wife may pre- 
fer; and this may be dignified by the name of liberality. 
But never may I become the wife of a Christian so lukewarm! 
Will he who thinks the doctrines of religion not worth inves- 
tigating, be apt to cherish its spirit, and take its beautiful, life- 
regulating, sanctifying influences home to his heart? I should 
not dare to marry a man so worldly. ? 

And yet, something within me still cries out against the al- 
ternative, against declaring that when all the sympathies of 
two natures draw them together, when all the qualities of 
character produce and justify a mutual attachment, the mere 
matter of creed must keep them apart. It sounds to me, as I 
repeat it, most mean, uncharitable, illiberal. It seems as if 
such stern separation forever enforced would widen the 
.breaches between sects, increase mutual ignorance out of 
which grows distrust always, and defer the blessed day of re- 
ligious peace and unanimity. These frequent intermarriages 
between Orthodox and Liberal Christians, despite of temporary 
and partial evils, may be one blessed means of bringing secta- 
rian bye-paths into one broad road, leading to the peace of 
Heaven. 

You see, dear friend, that head and heart are at variance ; 
no uncommon case for a youthful female heart. Is there any 
way by which I can satisfy myself that both are right ? 

I have just been reading the beautiful story of the “ Vale 
of Cedars,’ by the departed Grace Aguilar. What influence 
it may have had in deepening my perplexities I know not; 
but situated as I am, there were passages which my heart 
echoed, though conscious of no martyr-spirit. Alas! where 
would a Marie be found among us in these days? Yet I do 
know that Love is —has been, at least —and may again be, 
sacrificed to faith, among those who are walking unknown, 


modest, and useful among Life’s daily duties. — Farewell. 
*, *, * *, 
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CHRIST EVER WITH US. 


[From the German of Schleiermacher. } 


Wuen Jesus had accomplished his earthly mission and was 
about returning to the Father, he gave his disciples the part- 
ing command to go and preach his Gospel to all people, adding 
at the same time for their support and encouragement, the 
consoling and animating words, “ Lo, I am with you always.” 
And not alone to those first preachers of the Truth were those 
words of promise addressed, but to every true and faithful dis- 
ciple, ever to be more and more verified in his own inward 
experience as he progresses in the Christian life. 

For though no longer present in bodily form, Jesus is ever 
with us, through the spirit of his Gospel, — he is near us in 
our holiest and most spiritual moods of mind, — he is with us 
in the forms of those who bear his image, and who with wor- 
thiness and honor take upon themselves his name. 

He is with us in the Scriptures. He himself says of the 
writings of the Old Covenant, ‘“ Ye search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.” But in how much higher and more noble a 
sense has this become true, since the writings of the New 
Covenant have been given to us, since the narrative of his life 
and of his sufferings has been delineated by his disciples, and 
the teachings of the apostles received through intercourse with 
him, and their writings prepared in his spirit, have been given 
to the world and consecrated by Christendom. Wherever 
we search in these writings, if it be with a pure heart, he 
appears to us, — everywhere is he present with us, everywhere 
do we find some sacred bequest which he has left to us. As 
in those old pictures, in which the light through which all 
other objects become visible, proceeds wholly from Christ, so 
is the Gospel such a picture in which his image enlightens 
with a heavenly splendor all which otherwise would seem 
dark. 

For, as in these writings we discern many things that can- 
not be fully comprehended, or which, in their consequences 
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appear exaggerated or unnatural, if regarded merely as gen- 
eral proverbs or teachings, according to the common mode 
of judging,—so do they seem full of significance, when 
viewed in connexion with him, his work and his kingdom, as 
the result of confidence in God, and of the giving up of all 
anxious care, through the strength and the power of prayer. 

And many things which would seem to us too high without 
Christ, by the revelation of God’s reconciliation, of the inti- 
mate union of man with God, and of His dwelling with us, — 
how clear does all seem to us! how powerfully does it affect 
us, when united with the fancied features of his countenance, 
so that his life makes everything manifest to us, and our 
hearts are touched by the words of his lips. 

And whatever new truths may yet be discovered by honest 
critics in these writings, the image of Christ will be only the 
more and more clearly revealed, — never can it be darkened 
or changed. The need of feeling Christ thus near and present 
must have been felt from the day in which he was taken from 
his disciples. They could no longer see him, or listen to his 
teachings, and his followers would naturally desire to learn 
from the narrations of others what they themselves had not 
seen and heard ; and each one would retain and again impart 
to others what he himself knew ; and thus the written Gospel 
was compiled in which we have the record of the life of Jesus. 
And who does not feel how important is this sacred treasure 
for our living union with him, how necessary to all future 
generations! who does not feel what a support our faith and 
love gain by this full revelation of the Saviour! And thus 
will this treasure ever remain with us, through his Gospel, 
even unto the end of the world. However much the enemies 
of Christianity may endeavor to degrade or change this Book, 
it will, as in times past, rise superior to all opposition. The 
word shall stand forever. 

He is also with us in the holiest and most spiritual moods 
of our mind. Many indeed may say, that it is a mere fancy, to 
speak in this sense of the special nearness and presence of the 
Redeemer, and that we have that presence sufficiently revealed 
in his Gospel. It may be that some are mere enthusiasts, but 
we would that none might fail to consider what is really true 
in this expression; we would not forget that without such a 
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view, the Gospel itself, and Jesus, as revealed in the Gospel, 
would not have been thus near. 

We acknowledge, indeed, the constant changes of the in- 
ward life, and that even without the immediate influence of 
outward circumstances, one hour seldom resembles another, 
many passing in cold indifference, others gifted with the rich- 
est blessings of God. And certainly not in the indifferent, 
needy hour, would the disciples of Jesus have trusted them- 
selves to write anything of his life or teachings, — but rather 
when he appeared before them with peculiar distinctness, and 
the divine form was revealed to their minds in ever clearer 
light and glory. The result of such rich moments they sought 
to cherish through the power of language. Therefore is the 
Gospel so rich a treasure, because it embodies the blessings 
of such peculiar moments of faith. And shall not such be 
ours, thongh perhaps not with equal fulness, since we have 
never seen the human form of the Redeemer, and perhaps 
cannot image him so distinctly before the mind’s eye? Yet 
we see in the early ages of the Church how naturally these 
principles mingled together and how both must essentially be 
one and the same. ‘Thus Christ long after his ascension ap- 
peared to Paul, when he wished to send him forth to instruct 
the Gentiles. 'The apostle had- seen him perhaps only for a 
moment, or at a distance, during his earthly life, but he him- 
self numbers this appearance as the last among the appearan- 
ces of Jesus after his resurrection. ‘Thus Stephen saw him, 
seated at the right hand of the Father, and after him, indeed, 
many others, either with the bodily or the spiritual eye, amid 
the excitement of martyrdom. So he appears to us often in 
peculiar nearness and with a realizing power, in the spiritual 
glory of his peace-imparting presence, either when earnestly 
desired and prayed for in the heart’s special need, or unsought 
for, and of himself, when the Life again rises up within us 
unmarked, and is ripened into a higher spiritual enjoyment. 
And as this peculiar presence of the Saviour is associated in 
every heart with the most important moments of its life ; 
as it changed Paul from an honest persecutor of Christ and of 
his disciples into his most zealous advocate, so that henceforth 
he could say of himself with truth that he had labored more 
abundantly than all the rest ; as Stephen, with rapture saw the 
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Lord in his glory, when the crown of martyrdom was bestow- 
ed upon him; even so will this peculiar nearness of the Re- 
deemer, at times, bring forth in our minds the most significant 
moments, at times gloriously accompany them. 

When, honestly searching, we have yet long doubted as to 
what is true and right; then, in such a moment will doubt be 
removed, and Christ will be especially near to us as our secu- 
rity, so that the heart will become firm in and through him, 
and that which we have found or resolved upon, will be con- 
formable to his spirit and his mind. 

When we have successfully withstood any temptation in 
the strength of faith and of prayer, then will Christ be pecu- 
liarly near to us, and will say to us, ‘Go in peace; thy faith 
hath saved thee ;” or still more amid the bitter struggle will 
his image especially be before us, remind us, that he died to 
free us from sin, and that thought will awaken the better 
spirit within us, 

When we feel within ourselves a quiet repose from every 
earthly pain, — when, with a higher feeling of love, we are 
drawn towards all, or only to the individual heart ; then also 
is Christ who is the bond of all love especially near to us, and 
thus raises us above every thing earthly and draws us to him- 
self. Or, when despondingly, we feel ourselves fettered by 
what is earthly, a more longing look will be fixed upon him 
who first excited within us that pure and more sacred mood 
of mind. 

How else could we say that there exists a living union 
between him and us,—that we have part in the blessing 
which he supplicated even for us, “that we might ever live 
in him, and he in us”? These sacred moments are the spice 
of life; they are those which kindle faith and love within us, 
and through which the remainder of life is supported and 
strengthened ; indeed they form the adhesive strength of the 
whole Christian community, for only through them can any 
individual strengthen and excite other hearts. 

Again, Christ is also near to us in the forms of those who 
are impressed with his image, and who with worth and honor 
bear his name. ‘Truly, the more any individual rejoices in 
such higher moments of life as we have described, so much 
the more will he possess the power to lead back to Christ 
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those who dwell with him. For these are the moments when 
the spiritual life is revealed ; every pure thought is strength- 
ened by them, every virtue is excited; but everything good 
in us, the more we are Christ’s, and the more we become en- 
nobled through communion with him, bears the more his 
image and superscription; faint indeed, and in but veiled 
splendor, in comparison with himself, but yet it aids us in 
preserving the true and genuine features of his countenance. 
Each individual indeed, reveals to us but single features of 
that divine image in which every perfection is mirrored ; for 
each is but partially conformed to his likeness, and even this 
resemblance is darkened by the shadow of innate tendencies 
to sin, or by blindness and sluggishness. 

Therefore is it, that Christ as he himself has promised, is 
the most truly with us when two or three are gathered togeth- 
er in his name, where we may excite in each other the zeal 
gratefully to give to him due honor for every blessing which 
we have received through him,— where we may commune 
together, where brotherly love may gladly forget all things 
else, and fix its looks only upon those traits of character in 
which he has glorified himself. Truly, this manifestation of 
Christ in his disciples is essential to our union with him. It 
is evidently given to us that he may continue to live and to 
work among his followers; that he may so strengthen within 
us the consoling conviction, that whatever the world may say 
with scornful levity of the degeneracy of Christendom, and 
of the gradual decay of its strength,—his Church remains 
unshaken, and his Covenant ever the same, although the mere 
outward forms of the same may change. 

And such is the faith which overcomes the world, and 
which gives us no anxiety, although we are separated from the 
bodily presence of our protecting Lord and Master. Thus is 
Christ ever near his followers, although no longer upon this 
earth. Every true Christian feels the reality of this union, 
and thus will it ever be, even unto the end of time. 








H. M. 
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TO A MOTHER, 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Tuey told me, love, that a bright-winged angel 
Had entered your home, and your door; 

And gathered the flower by your hearth-stone that slumbered, 
And “ the beautiful” now was “no more.” 


Ah! I know that the blow is severe, — thou art stricken! 
Yes, dearest, I love thee anew, — 

And feel deeply the sorrow that darkens thy dwelling, 
But Grief to our being is true. 


Cold, cold consolation the voices of mortals — 
Their words fall like ice on the soul — 

But there is one voice which will soothe all thy sorrow, 
He healeth, and He maketh whole. 


But why thus mourn the cherub fair who seeketh now its home? — 
A safe retreat, where suffering and trouble cannot come — 

Why mourn ye that the glimmering ray, the ray of sunshine bright, 
Should to its dwelling place be turned, ere day hath turned to night ? 


°T is Jesus hath recalled the babe ;— God lent him for a while, 
And he hath oft made glad thy heart with childhood’s sweetest smile ; 
And the same love which placed him here, hath said, oh blessed lot! 
“‘ Let little children come to me, and oh forbid them not.” 


Oh! the close-knit ties of earth are ever woven strong — 

And when at life’s last hour, the spirit beckoneth on, 

The fetters that here bind you will be ever hard to break, 

And the farewell to the loved ones will be hard enough to take. 


For you know that here you leave them to suffer care and pain, 
And you trust your upward flight, their loss, — will be your gain; 
But you ’ll feel your angel-child is waiting for you there, — 

Oh far, far better, dearest, than left ’mid doubt and care. 


The Circean cup of pleasure might have tempted him more strong 
Than his spirit could o’ermaster, and tempted him to wrong ; 
Then you would have felt it pleasure had he faded at your side, 
And felt your heart had then indeed been very gently tried. 
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Fair was the gentle lily that slumbered on thy breast, 

But safer far, now, dearest, is his holy home of rest : 

And Jesus, while his brilliant throng he marked in holy love, 
Found that your priceless jewel was needed more above. 


Now, though the bowl] is broken, and the pitcher at the fount, 
No love, not e’en a mother’s, can his happiness recount ; 

And though upon the ground, ’tis true, the form, the flow’ret lies, 
The fragrance, and the fadeless soul together seek the skies, 


Now pure as are the spirits fair he ’s meeting far above, 

To the land of untold bliss has gone his little life of love; 

For no follies to be pardoned, for no sins to be forgiven, 

He’ll welcome thee, sweet mother, he’ll welcome thee in heaven. 
ARRITA. 





JOAN OF ARC BURNED BY THE ENGLISH. 


A qui réserve-t-on ces apprets méurtriers ? 
Pour qui ces torches qu’on excite ? 
Casimir Delavique. 


[Translated from M. De Baronte.] 


Wuen it was announced to the poor girl that she must 
suffer this violent and cruel death, she began to weep. ‘“ Ah! 
I appeal to God, the great Judge,” said she, “from the cruelty 
and injustice of men.” 

“Ah! Master Pierre,” said she to one who had shown some 
interest in her, “ where shall Ibe to-day?” ‘ Have you not 
hope in Gop?” he asked. “ Yes,” replied she, “ with His aid, 
I hope to go to Paradise.” 

It was in singular contrast with the nature of the sentence 
that permission was granted her to partake of the communion. 
Joan accepted the favor with eagerness. 

On the 30th of May she entered the executioner’s cart ; 
Friar Martin l’Advenue, her confessor, and Friar Isambart, who 
had more than once called for justice during the trial, were 
near her. Eight hundred English, armed with axes, with 
lances arxd swords, marched on both sides of her. 

On the way, she prayed so devoutly, and lamented her. fate 
so touchingly, that no Frenchman could restrain his tears. 
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Some of the judges had not strength enough to follow her to 
the scaffold. When she arrived at the place of torture, she 
exclaimed, “Ah! Rouen! Rouen! is it here that I must 
die!” 

Then she threw herself on her knees, and commended her- 
self to God, to the Holy Virgin and the saints, especially to 
Saint Michel, Saint Catherine, and Saint Margaret ; she spoke 
so fervently that even the English shed tears. Jean de Mailli, 
bishop of Noyou, and several other clergymen, descended 
from the scaffold, unable to endure the heart-rending sight. 

Joan asked for the cross; an Englishman made one of two 
sticks and gave it to her. She took it reverently and kissed 
it; but asked for that belonging to the church ; it was brought 
to her, and she clasped it closely to her heart, while she con- 
tinued her prayers. 

In the mean time, the English soldiers, and even some of 
the officers became weary of so much delay. “Come then, 
priest, will you keep us here all day?” said some. ‘ Give her 
to us,” said others, ‘and we will soon finish her.” ‘ Do your 
duty,” they said to the executioner. 

Without further orders, and before the command had been 
given by the secular judge, the executioner seized her; she 
embraced the cross, and advanced towards the stake. Some 
English soldiers dragged her roughly towards it. 

The stake was situated on a solid work of plaster. When 
Joan had ascended it, a mitre was placed on her head, inscrib- 
ed with these words, “ Heretic, Apostate, Idolater.” Friar 
Martin, her confessor, had ascended with her; he stood by 
her, even when the executioner lighted the fagots. “Jesus,” 
cried Joan, and insisted that the good priest should go down. 
“Stand below,” said she, “raise the cross before me, that I 
may see it in dying; and speak pious words of comfort to me, 
to the end.” Protesting her innocence, and commending her 
soul to heaven, she was heard praying through the flames; 
the last word that could be distinguished was “ Jesus ! ” 

No man was present hard-hearted enough to restrain his 
tears; all the English, except a few heartless soldiers, who 
continued to laugh, were moved; the French muttered that 
her death was cruel and unjust. “ She dies a martyr for our 
Lord’s sake. Ah! we are ruined; a saint has been burned! 
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God grant that my soul may go where hers isnow!” Such 

- was the tenor of their exclamations. One declared that he 
had seen the name of Jesus written in characters of flame 
above the burning pile. 

But still more wonderful was what happened to an English 
soldier ; he had sworn to carry a fagot with his own hand and 
lay it on the pile. When he approached to fulfil his word, 
hearing the stifled voice of Joan crying “Jesus!” his heart 
failed him, and he was borne away in a swoon, to the first 
public house. In the evening he went to Friar Isambart 
confessed to him, said he repented of his hatred towards the 
Maid of Orleans, that he considered her a saint, and that he 
had seen her soul fly in the flames towards heaven, in the 
form of a white dove. The executioner, also, made confes- 
sion on the same day, fearing that he should not obtain the 
pardon of God. 

It remained an established opinion in the minds of the 
French and of other Christian nations, that the English had 
cruelly put this poor girl to death from motives of pure ven- 
geance, in anger at the defeats they had sustained, substituting 
their own wills for justice. 

Even the people of Burgundy did not in the least sympa- 
thize with the English ; and among them the Maid of Orleans 
is always spoken of as a wonderful being, who in no way 
merited so horrible a death. 





STRENGTH OUT OF WEAKNESS. 


Tue weakest things in the world when concentrated, pro- 
duce the strongest effects. What is so simple as the vapor 
which gently moistens our brow, and so insidiously descends 
into every pore of the system? Yet concentrate the same 
weak element in a steam engine, and what a’ power is pro- 
duced! By it you travel thousands of miles, and yet cease to 
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control that machinery which holds it, and what a wreck of 
human life ! 

There is another paradox. Look at that feeblest of all 
kinds of animals at its birth, an infant. He can do nothing — 
he can say nothing; without love, and without gratitude ; 
yet what emotions will its wail or cry create in a whole house- 
hold! Every member is ready to serve him; no efforts are 
esteemed too laborious, no labor is considered as wasted in his 
behalf, although he tax a whole household, including nurse 
and physician. His very weakness nerves us with strength 
to administer to all his wants. Is it not so in human life, 
out of weakness. we become strong ? 

There is the timid maiden at the bridal altar. She feels 
she has no strength to buffet adverse winds; she dares not 
look into a future where storms and sunshine alternate ; she dis- 
trusts her power to withstand the element which blows upon 
her in the gale of adversity. But mark the gradual preparation 
which brings her strength. Perhaps in a year she commits to 
the grave her firstborn, upon whom her fondest sympathies 
have been expended, and her thoughts have been for long 
months occupied. She rises above the natural weakness 
which would lay the body prostrate too, and gathers up 
strength, knowing that her companion depends on her sup- 
porting influences, and she has something to do for herself. 
She composes her troubled heart, she resigns meekly what 
God saw fit early to take, and strength comes in to her very 
weakness, and smiles will glow where tears have worn a deep 
channel ! 

In seasons of bodily sufferings, when racked with pain or 
the more distressing malady of a ‘mind ill at ease,” we 
gather strength as our daily experience reminds us only of our 
frailty and weakness, by calm reflection and perfect trust that 
all will issue well. 

What a beautiful analogy the opening Spring presents in 
illustrating weakness and power. The moistened earth has 
drunk in the vivifying influences of snow and rain for the past 
months. By almost imperceptible degrees the little hillocks 
change their seared color first for the lightest tint and so 
gradually deepening, to the deepest green. The violet on 
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yonder hedge seems almost timid when it first shows its deli- 
cate head ; the storms beat upon it, and yet it strangely with- 
stands their fury, gathering strength from every breeze, and a 
fresh beauty from each succeeding sunshine. 

There is a conscious strength that sometimes comes out of 
the weakest elements. How gently the spring air blows upon 
the invalid’s face —how softly it stirs the infant’s hair — but 
let that strength continue to increase, and a gale that wrecks 
a ship and buries the mariners beneath the raging billows will 
follow! And so we may trace natural and spiritual analogies 
all along in life. Out of weakness we may all attain strength, 
and our only endeavor should be to procure that power which 
renders us fit to meet the gales and whirlwinds which toss 
our bark on life’s tempestuous sea, and finally wafts us into a 
haven of perpetual calm. 

And then too there is the fierce nature of the human 
passions. A little child’s entreaty that he may be spared the 
bitter medicine soon vents itself in the “ will” and “ won’t” 
phraseology which gathers strength in after life, until a fearful 
mastery is attained and with cold revenge he can imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a fellow creature! Out of such weak- 
ness comes a strength which neither divine or human laws 
can subdue but by imprisonment or death. But now comes 
in the principle of self-control; those passions may be subju- 
gated, and the elements of which they are composed may 
minister to the greatest benefit. Ambition, courage, energetic 
action may so impel one who has attained this mastery over 
self that the seeds of a mighty revolution may be traced to 
one man. Who has not bent over the descriptions of Lamar- 
tine with intense emotion where he portrays the effect of his 
youthful impressions derived from his mother’s counsels in 
his days of weakness? We there learn how manly strength 
shot up in fair proportions and ruled the mind which so pro- 
minently shone in the later French revolution. H. 8. E. 
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Mr. Eprror — The visit of a friend to the Chasm of the Ausable 
during the month of May has thrown into my hands a mass of material 
from which I have drawn the following sketch. As few persons are 
interested in descriptions of scenery as are arrested by a fine landscape, 
but those who have the patience to read the following pages, will get 
a glimpse of an almost unknown region that will I think repay them 
for their trouble. Caroting W. H. Dat. 


“T love, and have some cause to love, the earth. 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore good: 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth; 
She is my tender nurse, she gives me food; 
But what ’s a creature, Lord, compared to Thee, 
Or what’s my mother or my nurse to me ?”” 
Francis Quarles, 1600. 


“ Port Kent, N. Y., May 2, 1850. 

I promiseD to send you a minute account of the journey 
which your entreaties induced me to undertake. I little knew 
what that implied, but I half suspect that you did, so upon 
your shoulders lie all the responsibility of my blundering per- 
formance. The beauty of all I have seen has far surpassed 
my anticipations, and of an almost untrodden locality any 
story will have the merit of freshness. The western border 
of Lake Champlain is nearly equally divided between the two 
counties of: Clinton and Essex. In the Highlands of these 
counties the Hudson and Ausable find their source. Four 
chains cross this part of New York from northeast to south- 
west. The most eastern of these is the Clinton. It is the 
central part of the Clinton range which is properly called the 
Adirondack. 'The peaks are conical, and show other signs of 
a remote volcanic origin. Mount Marcy, the most remarkable 
point, attains the elevation of five thousand, four hundred and 
sixty-seven feet. ‘These chains are broken by the valley of 
the Mohawk, and afterwards stoop to our more familiar recog- 
nition in the Catskill range. Though I have not seen it, I 
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cannot refrain fgom telling you the little which has been 
gathered concerning the mightiest wonder among the Adiron- 
rondacks, by those who have surveyed the wilderness with 
reference to railroads and iron-works yet to be. In the midst 
of Essex county, at the source of one of the chief brmches Of 
the Hudson, is the deep, narrow gorge, called trie Adirondack 
pass. It is approached, from the Adirondack Iron Works, by 
a footpath through the woods. ‘The traveller is guided by the 
surveyors’ marks upon the trees. Huige tree-crowned cliffs 
and sheltering caves abound along the way, but nothing pre- 
pares the traveller for the grandeur of the scene which finally 
bursts upon his view. This depression im the mountains lies 
between Mt. McIntyre on the east and’ the Wall Face on the 
west. It is two thousand eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. State geologists like other men of science are 
careless landscape sketchers, consequently:I cannot tell you 
how far this pass extends, nor what is the comparative height 
of the enclosing precipices, but of this I am sure. At one 
point in the pass, a naked perpendicular wall of hypersthene 
runs for three quarters of a mile, rising to the immense height 
of one thousand feet, and nowhere falling below five hundred. 
It springs up from an immense mass of loose rock which has 
been falling from its side from time immemorial, and which 
seems to fill a vast rift between it and Mt. McIntyre. Proba- 
bly its base lies a thousand feet below the present surface. 
The opposite mountain side is covered with masses of broken 
hypersthene, upon which trees a century old are growing. 
They are not boulders, but fragments. Some of them incline 
and would shelter ascore of men; some of them may be safely 
climbed, and others totter like inverted pyramids. This 
magnificent wall has not only been raised above the surface of 
the earth by the inconceivable powers at work beneath it, but 
broken from another once contiguous to it; perhaps what re- 
mains is but a small portion of the original mass. People 
talk, — shallow people I mean, who are not willing to wait to 
read the heart of Nature, —such people talk about being dis- 
appointed in Niagara. Even they cannot be disappointed 
here. You cannot stretch your imagination beyond the fact. 
Stand at the bottom and let your thoughts climb to the top of 
that naked wall, clinging to every open rift or swinging tuft 
VOL. VII. 38* 
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of moss.as they go. Hopeless the effort to realize in any oth- 
er way the meaning of a perpendicular precipice of one thou- 
sand feet. Look down upon it from above, with every pre- 
caution that the most timid man could take. Be sure you 
do.nottempt your fate by attempting it without support. To 
keep your balance is not possible where all objects, even the 
very hill-sides, become indistinct and swim as you shudder- 
ingly strive to peisetrate the depths of that abyss. Having 
seen this wall, you may dream of the beauty of Niagara, but 
it will be long before you recover your consciousness of its 
grandeur. Read that a¢count dragged out of the driest geolo- 
gical survey, and tell me if it is not provoking that a lame ancle 
stands between me and the five miles walk to this Adirondack ? 
Ungrateful that I am, I hear you say, after all I have enjoyed 
to complain of this disappointment. I am too indignant to 
discuss the matter,-so let us return to the Ausable, which offers 
its almost unknown attractions to every body who goes up or 
down the lake. 

A very short hour on the deck of the Saranac carried me 
over the beautiful Champlain from Burlington to Port Kent. 
From the wharf where we landed a plank road stretches into 
the heart of the country for seventeen miles. If you never 
saw one, you will understand what I mean much better if I 
cal] it a bridge built over dry land. A Jersey wagon carried 
me through clouds of dust five miles over this road to Kees- 
ville. Here I witnessed the Iron Works and Nail Factory, 
burning my fingers for interfering with the rights of various 
new-born cool-looking nails, to the ill-suppressed merriment 
of the workmen. I had come to see the falls and chasm of the 
Ausable, and as these all lay between Keesville and Port Kent, 
I turned back towards the lake. Not half a mile from the 
Tron Works, I left the road, tempted by the roar of falling 
water and an ascending column of vapor. Surprised enough 
1 was to find not the “slight fall” I had anticipated, but a 
cataract surpassing in majestic beauty all the Tunis and 
Tivolis of Europe. I did not get a decent view of that at 
Schaffhausen, but, if somewhat less in volume,{I am sure this 
first fall is quite as beautiful. How shall [ describe it to you? 
It is wholly accessible. A haughty rock juts out, as-if to check 
the progress of the stream, which bending with great sudden- 
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ness by an inimitable side movement, leaps laughing down. 
Black, precipitous, jagged rocks frame in this beautiful pic- 
ture, and upon and behind them all stand aboriginal cedars, 
hemlocks and arbor-vites. Nearer by the rocks are hung 
with green moss and weedy flowers, and but that the echoes 
serve to swell the music of the fall till it seems mighty as the 
oratorio at Niagara, one would forget their existence and 
tremble with joy to hear this deep bass pierced by the thin 
notes of the bluebird, firewing, thrush and wren. If this 
fall were far less than it is, the beautiful succession of rapids, 
stretching for miles above it and below, might entitle it to 
a share of the world’s wonder. I can give you no idea of 
the solitariness which sits above this cataract and crowns it 
as with a diadem. Not an old apple-tree, nor a straggling 
cow reminds one of domestic life and its struggles. I never 
felt so near to God as while I sat half-drenched in the tears of 
joy, His rainbow shed upon me, looking up at the jagged 
rocks, still sheathed in the winter ice, playing with the 
spring flowers at my feet, and half stunned by the heavy 
march the river-retinue were treading out. If I were to tell 
you one half I felt, I fancy one shteyt of foolscap would not 
be all I should get by the returning mail! 

From. this fall, the rocks on either side the Ausable stretch 
down toward the lake, increasing in uprightness and height. 
I hate to tell our practical people how boundless water power 
pours along for miles, for the night-mare which bestrode me 
last night was a probable saw-mill in one of the very loveliest 
nooks my eye ever rested on. A third of a mile down, you 
encounter a singular complication of rapids, and then a two- 
arched bridge, of which the central pier is formed like that 
of the celebrated tubular railway at Anglesea, of a rock, with 
which Nature herself presumed to cut her water sheet in two. 
Passing this bridge, I kept along the near side of the river 
for about a hundred steps, and came of a sudden face to face 
with the second fall. This is situated in the very heart of the 
village of Birmingham, so I was not surprised to see the village 
children all ina row watching my progress up and down the 
rocks from behind the nearest fence. At this point the walls 
of rock bend abruptly round, so as to treble the apparent width 
of the stream as it dashes down a perpendicular descent of 
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eighty or ninety feet. I looked at it first from above whence 
this ledge of rock seemed about an eighth of a mile wide. 
The fall is divided into two portions. I sat on the southern 
side of the stream. On the other, the broad shelf of sandstone 
descends the first third of its way by five broad stairs, 
The water has cut their front and edges in its own masterly 
way. The fifth opens, with twice the flare of the others, into 
a fan-like plateau, from whose outer edge full half the entire 
stream takes a leap of seventy feet. Foaming, boiling, 
creamy it springs off between a double rainbow. Ought we 
not to see it together undér a midnight moon? The other half 
the stream gushes irregularly over two broad stairs, and is 
hurled off the lower in a clear sweep of sixty feet. The two 
cataracts are divided all the way by a rising crest of rock. 
Over this the waste water of the mid stream above is thrown 
in acloud of spray, which nods proudly like a gigantic plume 
above the scene. Rainbows throng about it, and at the mo- 
ment an alarmed kingfisher flitted by, half hidden in rifts of 
fleecy foam. What are men made of who do not worship in 
a ‘scene like this? My last act was to thank God for this 
revelation of his beauty and power, and as I threw out my 
hands impulsively from my grateful heart, his seven-strung 
bow stooped lovingly and kissed my very fingers’ ends. 

I had thought chiefly of seeing the High Bridge chasm 
about a mile and a half below Keesville, and towards that I 
now turned. From the second fall, which I have just de- 
scribed, the walls of sandstone are higher and higher till, 
about a mile down the stream, they reach their greatest ele- 
vation of more than a hundred feet. This point is called 
High Bridge, on account of a temporary structure thrown 
across to facilitate the passage of the American army during 
the Jast war. Some persons have fancied that this ravine has 
been riven by an earthquake, or some sudden volcanic action, 
but you know how the western streams do their slit-work ? 
You have seen the ravines cut by the Genesee and the T'ren- 
ton in New York and several small tributaries of the Connecti- 
cutin Massachusetts, and this is only the same process carried 
on on a larger scale, and yet in no way approaching the mag- 
nificent cut of the Saguenay. There are stairs on a rift of the 
rock, by which you descend to the bottom of the chasm. 
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Even then as you sit in a niche the maddened waters war 
twenty feet below you. They are torn into rapids by projec- 
ing spear-heads of rock here and there. At its narrowest 
point, where the stream is hardly twelve feet wide, a platform 
of rock projects from either side. Go stand on the outermost 
edge of this, and you can look up and down the stream, for 
twice a good ship’s length, while heaven hangs like a narrow 
ribbon overhead. These platforms must have been washed 
by the water ages since, for their surfaces are smooth, and 
their edges well rounded. That on the southern side runs 
out from the base of four columnar crags towards the stream, 
which still chafes and frets it, six or eight feet below its 
polished floor. The rock through which this ravine is cut is 
Potsdam sandstone, and the shelving masses are piled irregu- 
larly on all sides like planks ina mill yard. Geologists say 
that.there might have been originally a slight fracture through 
the ledge, caused by the upheaving of the stone. If into this 
a small stream found its way, the present ravine would be the 
inevitable result. The only features of the scene which per- 
plex this theory are the four rifts of the rock which I have 
called “columnar crags.”” These are formed by four deep 
cracks through the solid wall on one side of the ravine, 
reaching nearly to the level of the stream and perpendicular 
to the horizontal stratification of the sandstone. The crags 
look up the river ; perhaps frost has helped to separate them. 
Like a child to its mother clings the first of the four, or that 
nearest the wall of the ravine. Though it is separated from 
its parent bed by three or four feet, such a separation in such a 
spot looks as if it could hardly admit your finger nail, but the 
fissure penetrates to the depth of one hundred feet. The 
chasm dividing this first crag from the second is so perfectly 
even that a hemlock stairway strongly braced on both sides to 
the rock, leads through it from the green earth above to the 
platform at the foot of the crags. As to the third and fourth 
clefts, they look as if they had been originally made by the 
force of the will residing in the roots of certain gigantic pines 
which drink in their inmost recesses from fountains to human 
eye invisible. The fourth and last chasm is three times the 
width of the widest other, and of course leaves the outermost 
crag the most beetling and defiant of them all. To climb to 
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its summit and gaze into the abyss would have tried the 
nerves of St. Simon of the Pillar. As I sat in my niche at the 
toot of the stairway, these crags were on my right, and away 
to the left I saw an almost cylindrical reservoir, walled up 
perpendicularly round two thirds of its circumference, the 
remainder opening like a rift towards the stream. A little rill 
trickles down its farther side, and at that moment a ray of 
slant sunshine brightened a frozen torrent clinging to its 
edge, and smiling grimly at four others across the river and 
a little behind it in the effort to rise upward in vapor or fall 
downward to the stream. As I afterwards walked up and 
down the stream, I saw many of these reservoirs like the 
Devil’s Den at Niagara. Gorgeous lichens and brilliant mosses 
paint and drape the walls of the ravine. More than half way 
down hang, swing or mount the cedar, pine and hemlock. 
Some pitch their sword-like tops as skilful fencers might, 
some vanquished hang with feet to sky, but by far the larger 
number wait in solemn procession, a priestly guard about a 
chosen sanctuary. The sun never penetrates its depths ex- 
cept at midsummer noon. Neither do the chilly winds of 
the earlier or later season. An eighth of a mile below, a 
bridge crosses to the northern bank, where new glimpses of 
the ravine are offered. At about the same distance above is 
a cave, called the Devil’s Oven, where he sometimes invites 
such of his friends as are on a visit to the spot to breakfast. 
I am glad you told me of the Ravine, glad that you had 
faith enough to believe that my love of beauty would conquer 
my love of ease. From what I have said of the second fall, 
you will see that it yields only to Niagara in beauty and 
variety. Did you know that when one stands looking at a 
rainbow one can subtend the are from one’s fingers’ ends? 
that though the eye is the centre of the seven-tinted circum- 
ference, the hands are only points in it? Perhaps I am very 
simple, but I have only just discovered this. I am so glad, 
so happy after all my pleasure, that I feel like melting into 
the sunhine or blowing in the wind. I cannot bear to be tied 
to this troublesome paper, so with one sigh for the Great Pass 
that I cannot see, and one long, lingering look toward th 

Ausable that I have seen, I will go hail the steamer from 
Port Kent. 
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Wuen you have prayed, do you not feel your heart lighter 
and your soul more contented? Prayer renders affliction less 
oppressive and joy more pure; she mingles with the one an 
inexpressible strength and sweetness, and gives to the other 
celestial perfume. 

What do you do upon the earth? have you nothing to ask 
of Him who has placed you there? You are a traveller seek- 
ing your own country ; do not walk with your eyes cast down; 
you must raise them to see how and where you are going. 
Your country is heaven ; and when you look towards heaven, 
does no emotion swell within you? does no longing possess 
you? Is all aspiration, all desire silent ? 

There are some who say, “Of what use is prayer? Gop 
is too much above us to listen to such frail creatures.” And 
who then made these frail creatures? who gave them feeling 
and thought aud speech? Was it notGop? And was He so 
good towards them only to desert them at last and banish 
them from his face? Truly, I tell you, whosoever says in his 
heart that Gop despiseth his works, blasphemeth Gop. 

There are others who say, “‘ Why should we pray to Gop? 
Gop knows better than we do what we want.” Gop does 
know better than you do what you want, and for that very 
reason he wishes you to ask it of him ; for Gop is himself your 
first want, and to pray to Gop is to begin to possess him. 

The father knows the wants of his son; shall the son then 
never express in words and actions, his desires and his grati- 
tude ? 

Sometimes a wind passes over the fields which dries up the 
plants, and leaves the withered stems drooping towards the 
earth; but, watered by dew, they resume their former fresh- 
ness and raise their languishing heads. 

There are always burning winds which pass over the soul of 
man, anddry it. Prayer is the dew which refreshes it. 
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Ayxiety and suffering are brooding over the home at Beth- 
any. The sick man lies on the couch of pain, while his sis- 
ters minister to him in tender love. Martha, with her less 
sensitive temperament and more bustling character, mingles 
the cares of the household with her attentions to her brother ; 
while the gentle Mary takes her constant station by his side, 
and watches with intense anxiety any changing symptom. 
The malady assumes a more fearful form. The physician’s 
skill has no farther remedy to suggest. T'oo plainly the eye 
of affection sees the danger that threatens its object. Must 
he then die? Is there no power that can restore him, even 
from the borders of the grave? 

But where is the heavenly Friend, who has so often made 
himself one of the family circle, entering with ready sympa- 
thy into all their joys and sorrows? Surely if he knew that 
the shadows of death were now settling over those he loves 
so well, he would fly to their relief. Haste! Let the mes- 
senger be sent to the place of his present ministry. There 
will be no need to summon him to the scene of suffering, or 
even to request his presence there. Let but the simple words 
be spoken, ‘ Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick,’’ and it is 
enough. The breast that las overflowed with pity for the 
grief of strangers, will melt at that of a friend. The arm 
that has brought healing to the beggar by the wayside will 
now be extended mighty to save. So the sisters turn again 
with trusting hearts, to fan the dying flame that still glimmers 
in their brother’s wasted form. 

The hours pass heavily away, and in the hearts of the sis- 
ters the struggle between hope and despair deepens fearfully. 
The hand of death is manifestly upon their brother; but ere 
this the tidings of his danger must have reached the great 
Physician, and surely he will not disregard them. He will 
not delay to come; or, if time should fail him for this, he 
will not need to come. Let him but speak the word, and 
the Angel of Death will relax his hold, and the languid frame 
will yet revive again. So the sisters bend over the dying 
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man, trembling with intense desire to catch the first gleam of 
returning life. But alas! the blessed change comes: not. 
Life is ebbing fast. In vain they strive to detain the spirit 
yet a little longer. How greatly are their sufferings aggrava- 
ted by the thought that there is one who might avert the 
stroke if he would, and yet he suffers it to fall! Where is his 
tender love? Where is his heavenly power? They will not 
suffer themselves to doubt him, and yet how mysterious that 
he, on whom they have believed, should fail them in this time 
of their greatest need! But the struggle is past. The beloved 
form lies in peaceful repose; and the twofold anguish of be- 
reaved affection and disappointed trust breaks forth in the cry, 
‘If he had been here, our brother had not died.” 

Let us now turn to the great Teacher, as he goes about his 
errands of mercy beyond the Jordan. With his clear insight 
into things near and remote, perhaps he saw from the first the 
cloud that gathered over the beloved home; saw the first 
attack and the progress of the disease ; the anxiety of the sis- 
ters; the fulness of the trust with which they sent him the 
simple and touching message, ‘He whom thou lovest is 
sick.” He must have fully realized the severity of the test to 
which he was putting their faith. His gentle bosom must 
have throbbed with theirs pang for pang, as hope, lingering to 
the last, at length gave way to certainty that the spirit had 
fled. He who wept at the moment when he was about to re- 
store their brother to their arms, must have groaned in spirit 
as he left them unaided in their hour of agony. Yet, he, whose 
heart was alive to all the sorrows of others, withheld from 
his beloved friends the aid he might have given. ‘Now 
Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus. When, there- 
Jore,” says the sacred historian in words, which at first sound 
strangely to our ears, ‘‘ When, therefore, he had heard that he 
was sick, he abode still ten days in the place where he was.” 
We are not told that notwithstanding his love:for the afflicted 
family, but because he loved them, he* disappointed their 
hopes. He, who “knew what was in man,” saw that thus. 
the great purposes of Divine love would best be accomplish-- 
ed. Thus would their own faith be made perfect, and the: 
glory of God manifested to the world. So the yearning 
compassion which would have prompted a weaker and less 
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discerning mind to avert the blow, compelled him to leave 
the loved ones to endure its utmost weight. 

Such was the conduct of him who was the brightest mani- 
festation of the Heavenly Father’s love. Thus did he set be- 
fore us a visible illustration of the way in which that Father 
often deals with his children, veiling his dispensations of 
mercy behind a cloud of darkness and sorrow. The heart 
rent with anguish turns to him, when no human arm can 
save; but, if it be with the prayer that some outward trial 
may be averted, Heaven itself seems deaf to the earnest cry. 
The healing word is not spoken. The cup of suffering may 
not pass away undrained. For the faithless heart there is 
unmingled bitterness in the draught. But the true believer 
finds strength even in that bitterness, and the answer to his 
prayer is ‘‘ the peace that passeth understanding” settling on 
his soul. 

Jesus had strength to resist the appeal of his sorrowing 
friends, though we may well believe that his heart bled in 
sympathy with their grief. Did he not thus leave a lesson to 
the afflicted in all coming time, that they should not feel 
themselves forsaken, but that they should rest in an un- 
doubting faith, that He who inflicts the blow melts in tender 
compassion over the heart he breaks, and wounds but to heal. 

M. Ww. 


“ Wuen by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone : 

Like those of old on that thrice-hallowed night, 
Who sat and watched in raiment heavenly bright ; 
And, with a voice inspiring joy and fear, 

Says, pointing upwards, that he is not here; 

That he is risen,” 
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ZWINGLE AND LUTHER. 


BY REV. C. T. BROOKS. 


A coop way, and a good old way of studying biography 
and history is by what are called historical parallels. By 
comparing or contrasting one personage with another, whom 
we are already considerably acquainted with, we commonly 
get a more distinct and correct and unerring idea of both, — 
just as in studying every new language, particularly according 
to the system of comparative grammar we get a better know- 
ledge of our own, or of the other more familiar ones with 
which we compare it. 

I have been surprised, in some recent researches, to find how 
little there is in our literature specially devoted to the history 
of Zwingle, to his works (in either sense of the word,) and 
to the influence of his labors and opinions and example. And 
Iam disposed to account for the neglect of such a man in 
great part by the twofold circumstance of his liberal position 
in religion and in politics. The time is yet to come when 
Zwingle’s merits and weight will be fairly estimated. Those 
sects of modern Christendom who profess to be Liberal ought 
to keep Zwingle in grateful remembrance and high honor, 
for, to his efforts, in one way or another, directly or indirect- 
ly, liberal views of Christianity and liberal principles in reli- 
gious matters owe a mighty debt. For the age in which he 
lived, especially, Zwingle was a rare spirit; he would have 
been no ordinary genius in any age, but among the men of his 
own day he stands out in noble relief. In some respects, for 
instance in amiableness and mildness and self-control, in libe- 
rality of doctrine and of spirit, in clearness and courage of 
thought, he reminds me of our own Priestley, and he claims 
the distinction of being an early pioneer in the religious move- 
ment which such men as Priestley did so much to sustain. 

It may seem singular, at first thought, that some of the 
Catholic writers should have given a more sensible view of the 
position and influence of Zwingle in the Church than the 
Calvinists themselves have done, although the Calvinists are 
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so nearly related to the Zwinglians; but the truth is, the 
Catholics are so far from Zwingle that they do not fear to set 
forth his real sentiments and tendencies in their full character. 

Zwingle and Luther had many marked resemblances and 
many marked differences between them. This holds true of 
the men, as men, in regard to their characters and history as 
well as in regard to the Reformations of which they severally 
stand at the head. As to mere age they were almost literally 
contemporaries, having been born within six weeks of each 
other. The Swiss child, as well as the Saxon grew up amidst 
the wild and lofty scenery of forest and mountain, and as the 
green, frowning sublimity of the Black Forests of the Harz 
and of Thuringen grew into the soul of the miner’s boy of 
Mansfield, and the strength of the sturdy soil diffused itself 
into his spiritual frame, so did the vast and open grandeur and 
loftiness of Alpine meadows and Tyrolese mountains inspire 
the young heart of the shepherd son of the Amman of wild 
homes, and Zwingle had all the loftiness of Luther’s aim 
with somewhat more largeness of scope and scheme. Young 
Zwingle had to experience none of those storms and sorrows 
that were so familiar to Luther’s childhood; calmly and 
pleasantly his boyhood flew away in the summer days and 
winter evenings of the Toggenberg, among the patriarchal 
men of Wildhaus and Orwesson, while the awed pleasure 
which Luther took in the society of Mansfield magistrates 
and Saxon scholars was mixed with many a trembling thought 
of parental severity and magisterial cruelty : and that dread 
of the higher powers was fostered thus by his education as 
well as by his birthplace and by the scene of his early toil, 
which grew with his growth into a superstitious element of 
his nature that never left him to his dying hour. Love and 
liberality seem to have had the place in Zwingle’s early 
training that fear and pain had in Luther’s. Pain and priva- 
tion and penance were mighty agents in the educating of Lu- 
ther’s soul ; his bread was often moistened with tears, and his 
songs came almost desperately forth from a heavy heart, and 
the terrible torture of the monastery was a fit climax and 
crisis to his previous trials. All this Zwingle escaped (as 
we say) narrowly, indeed, escaped that conflict of monastic 
life, but who can calculate how much the profoundness and 
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poetty as well as spirituality of the German Reformer’s subse- 
quent character we may not owe to this stern schooling? 
Zwingle learned to glide more easily over troubled waters. 
Simplicity and seriousness marked equally, perhaps, both Lu- 
ther and Zwingle; both were distinguished for clear, strong 
common sense; in Zwingle, however, reason predominated, 
practical reason, as well as the reasoning faculty ; in Luther, 
imagination. lLuther’s faith was more allied to his imagina- 
tion; Zwingle’s to his reason. Zwingle’s poetry seems to 
have worked itself out in some early verses of indignant satire, 
while Luther’s, not often adopting the form of versification, 
was the atmosphere and juice of his whole life, of speech and 
action. Zwingle delighted not, as Luther did, in mystery. 
Luther would have been far from saying with a modern writer 
that “where mystery begins, religion ends.” He would have 
had more sympathy with one who should say, “‘ Where mys- 
tery is not, religion is not.” Luther reformed only where his 
conscience told him it was absolutely necessary, and so far as 
was necessary, and clung to all of old and time-hallowed that 
he could without violating God’s express word; Zwingle 
kept of the old faith and forms only what his reason and con- 
science demanded, and was a more radical reformer and revo- 
lutionist than Luther, who, after all, was a great deal of a 
conservative. Zwingle, however, in the early part of his ca- 
reer restrained his tongue from prudence and policy, or rather 
wisdom, as Luther did both from wisdom and from native 
reverence for the established order of things. Zwingle had 
not the early educational and constitutional prejudices and 
habits to contend with that Luther had; he had nothing of 
that sore experience of the monastic and scarcely any of the 
scholastic life, though of the latter he gained just knowledge 
enough at Bale University to repel him from it as Luther’s 
experience had him. Zwingle retained far less of the scho- 
lastic and less even of. the scholar about him than Luther, 
though he was not without learning, and had what was much 
better and what no learning can supply the place of, good 
sound sense, whether in writing or in action. His father had 
destined him for law and letters and he became the priest and 
the theologian. Zwingle’s father had destined him to bea 
priest, and he became a political reformer, not exclusively 
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political, but chiefly and characteristically so. Luther’s favorite 
idea was that of a doctrinal and ecclesiastical reformation ; 
Zwingle’s, of a political and practical one. Whether in the 
region of Luther’s birth and boyhood any traditionary or other 
traces remained of the sensation created centuries back when 
Roman Catholic Christianity was forced upon the Saxons at 
the point of the sword, it were vain to surmise ; but we know 
that Zwingle’s boyhood was haunted with hallowed memories 
of Swiss heroism and martyrdom, and his young thoughts 
exercised with much talk how spiritual servility had followed 
in the very train of political independence, and his growing 
years of youth and early manhood sorely exercised with wit- 
nessing the degradation of his country from the political emi- 
nence of former days, as Luther’s were by doctrinal corruptions 
and church grievances. Not that Zwingle was second to 
Luther in his zeal for ecclesiastical and doctrinal purification 
when he once awoke to its necessity, but the political seems 
ito have preceded the ecclesiastical in his attention, and the 
moral the theological, and to have kept the precedence in his 
thoughts. Luther feared to compromise his religious under- 
taking by suffering it to be involved in the cause of political 
liberty. He would seem to have been at heart rather a 
monarchist, though he would have given in to the powers that 
might be, under whatever form, for the sake of his creed and 
‘church. Zwingle was a republican, a partisan, a patriot, and 
‘with him republicanism was the Gospel in its practice and 
‘principles of operation. ‘To him the political cause was a re- 
ligious one — was the religious one —the statesman’s cause 
was God’s cause. Luther justified the sword only in the 
magistrate’s hands; Zwingle advocated armed resistance to 
the tyranny of the magistrate when he transgressed the law 
of God; and he even fell on the field of a battle which he had 
preached up in defence of the religious rights of his flock and 
‘the political rights of his countrymen. 

We see then that Luther was more of the churchman — 
‘Zwingle more of the statesman — though each was more of 
‘the man than he‘was of either of these characters. Luther, 
-also, had a great deal to do with politics, held a great deal of 
political influence, but he had not that political ideal that 
‘Zwingle had, and consequently had not so much flexibility as 
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he. Zwingle, although far inferior to Luther in general en- 
dowment of nature, had, I think, a clearer view of the true 
ideal of Christianity, with all his theoretical or practical errors. 
I think he had a better perception than Luther of the relation 
of revealed religion to natural religion, of the relative impor- 
tance of theology and morality, divinity and humanity. 

Zwingle also, as well as Luther, encountered his Tetzel, 
and so came in conflict with the Papal prerogative ; that was 
not however with the Swiss, as it may have been with the 
German Reformer, the decisive transition from theoretical to 
practical opposition to the Romish Church. Zwingle was in 
the way to be a Reformer and Revolutionizer, independently 
of such an event as that, while Luther, but for such an event, 
might have continued all his days in achurch for which after 
all he had so much veneration, and which to the last, it would 
seem that he aimed rather to purify than to supersede. The 
ways in which the two men were severally prepared for 
their several struggles with the Romish despotism were 
characteristically different. Luther was led by a subject; 
Zwingle by an object, cause and course. Luther had passed 
through a heavy childhood and a stormy youth, and through 
much internal wrestling and agony had come out into the 
conviction of his favorite doctrine of justification by faith 
alone: Zwingle, in his early years of calm observation, study 
and reflection, had been struck with the inconsistency between 
the prevalent principles and practices, moral and religious, 
social and political and the Gospel of Christ. Luther became 
a Reformer ab intra; Zwingle, ab extra. 

As regards their private lives and dispositions, both were 
marked by good feeling and, as we have said, by good sense. 
Both were, on the whole, good natured men. Luther’s gaiety 
and joyousness, however, were such as, in men of genius and 
humor, we are apt to find associated or alternating with a pe- 
culiar and profound melancholy, while Zwingle, who had less 
imagination and sentiment, was by natural temperament more 
habitually and evenly cheerful, and glided more lightly across 
seas that would break over Luther’s barque. In the words of 
Ranke, “‘ he was well made and robust, charitable and good- 
humored ; cheerful, accessible, contented, and at the same 
time full of the greatest and noblest thoughts.” 
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It has been often made a question which of the two men 
preceded the other in the work of reformation. Now it is not 
to be denied, as Ranke says, that before Luther broke with the 
Church of Rome, Zwingle had “ evinced dispositions and ex- 
pressed opinions” which tended to that issue. In 1516 he 
had told the Cardinal Schimner that popery had no foundation 
in Scripture. “ But,” as Ranke observes, “ the essential point 
was the struggle with the spiritual power, and the separation 
from it. This struggle he undertook first and sustained alone: 
he first obtained freedom of discussion for the new doctrine 
in aconsiderable German state: he began the work of libera- 
tion. At the time Luther was condemned by Rome, (1520) 
Zwingle was still receiving a pension from Rome. Luther 
had already stood impeached before the emperor and the em- 
pire ere Zwingle had experienced the least attack. The 
whole field of his activity was different. While, in the one 
case, we see the highest and most august powers of the world 
in agitation, in the other, it is a question of the emancipation 
of acity from the episcopal power.” D’Aubigne says in re- 
ference toZ wingle’s claim of having begun to preach the Gospel 
in 1516, a year before Luther’s theses, “but the Gospel was 
preached by Luther himself four years before those celebrated 
propositions.” ‘ Neither the one nor the other, however,” he 
adds, “‘ was the first monk nor the first priest, who taught a 
purer doctrine than the school teaches. . . . The great battle, 
of which the signal was given in the theses of 1517, was the 
true parent of the Reformation, and gave to it both its soul 
and its form. Luther was the earliest of the Reformers.” 
And finally Waddington says, “It does not appear that Zwingle 
committed any act of insubordination, that he publicly de- 
nounced any one of the dogmas or practices of the Church, 
that he sounded any audible note of the trumpet of insurrec- 
tion, until after his establishment at Zurich (in 1519.) The 
first contest in which he engaged even then, was waged under 
the banner of his bishop, and this took place about sixteen 
months after the publication of Luther’s theses.” 

This question, however, of precedence between Luther and 
Zwingle, or rather between the followers and admirers of 
the two men, does not seem, after all, to have much impor- 
tance, inasmuch as it is acknowledged and established that 
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they began and pursued their several reformatory enterprises 
independently of each other, and for anumber of years without 
knowing each other’s existence. Zwingle published an appeal 
for Luther against the Bull of Leo in 1520, and the Evangeli- 
cals of Wittemberg were greatly cheered when they heard of 
Zwingle’s movements. 

The German and the Swiss reformations were wisely adapt- 
ed by Divine Providence to balance each other and to work 
together, even when they warred together for the ultimate 
interests of the true Protestant cause. Luther contended against 
the Jewish element, according to D’Aubigne’s sensible dis- 
tinction, and Zwingle against the Pagan element in a cor- 
rupted Christianity and Church. Luther fought the good and 
great fight of faith as the saving principle of the soul ; Zwin- 
gle stood forth for Christianity as the reforming and regenera- 
ting principle of human society. Luther wanted to rescue 
what was sound in the old established Church from what 
was rotten; Zwingle wanted to reconstruct the Church of 
Christ in the shape of a Christian republic on the primitive 
principle of Evangelic and Apostolic liberty. In many respects, 
as we said, in character, spirit and work, Luther and Zwingle 
strikingly resembled each other, and notwithstanding their 
many differences and sore antagonism, they will ever, on the 
whole, come together with a common claim for admiration 
and veneration before the tribunal of Protestant opinion and 
feeling. And there is one point particularly at which their 
example becomes identical, namely, where we behold each, 
after he has brought the battle for liberty to a successful issue, 
one in Wittemberg and the other in Zurich, contending with 
equal firmness against the extreme of license on that side as 
against the extreme of conservatism on the other. Luther 
and Zwingle shall ever stand together in the grateful remem- 
brance of all who love to see in the words of a great American 
jurist, 

“Patriot-truth her glorious precepts draw 
Pledged to religion, liberty and law.” 
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THE MIGHT OF TRUTH. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON, JR, 


From out the little fountain 
There swells a mighty tide, 
Upon whose broad, elastic back 
The broods of commerce ride. 
And on the winged tempest 
A little seed there flies, 
Whose roots strike down, whose giant arms 
Reach upward to the skies. 
And so the little slighted truth, 
At length more mighty grown, 
Shall fill the nations with its power, 
And make the world its own. 


There is a flower that trampled on, 
Doth still more richly bloom; 
And even to its bitterest foe 
Gives forth a sweet perfume. 
The rose that’s crushed and shattered 
Doth on the breeze bestow 
A fairer scent, that farther goes 
F’en for the cruel blow. 
And so Truth’s crushed and trampled flower, 
By injury stronger grown, 
Shall win its, very foes to love, 
And make the world its own. 


The wrong that highest lifts its head 
Shall soonest lose its crown; 
The error that seems mightiest 
Shall quickest be cast down. 
And thus “ the first shall be the Jast, 
The last shall be the first ;” 
And that which all men praised before 
Shall be by all accurst. 
And so the little slighted truth 
Shall the old wrong dethrone ; 
And driving ancient error out 
Shall make the world its own. 
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Oh! truth’s fair flower is fanned by sighs, 
And moistened by the tears 

That on the dungeon’s stony floor 
Have rained for weary years ; -— 

And from the cross and fiery stakes 
The streams of blood that pour 

Have scattered wide its living seeds 
To earth’s remotest shore. 

And thus the scorned and hated truth, 
By injury mightier grown, 

Shall fill the nations with its power, 
And make the world its own. 


The head that once was bowed to earth, 
Up in the heavens now towers, 
And the martyr of a former day 
Becomes the saint of ours, 
While he, who now, denounced and scorned, 
Speaks boldly for the right, 
Shall in the glorious future shine 
A prophet crowned with light. 
For then the scorned and hated truth, 
At length more mighty grown, 


Shall move the nations with its power, 
And make the world its own. 


The fetters from Columbus 

Indignantly are hurled ;— 

And he is hailed with loud acclaim, 
Discoverer of a world! 

And for his dungeon and his woes 
Immortal fame atones, 

And up among his kindred stars 
Galileo enthrones, 

And thus the scorned and slighted truth, 
At length more mighty grown, 

Doth move the nations by its power 
And make the world its own. 


“ The man rejected and despised ” 
Is worshipped and adored ;— 

And the felon scorned and crucified 
Becomes a glorious God ; 

And bright with gold, that blood-stained cross, 
The emblem once of shame, 
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Raised high above all human signs 
Exalts his blessed name, 

And with a glorious light from heaven 
Eternally shall flame. 

And thus the truth. the hated truth, 
Each day still mightier grown, 

Doth move the nations by its power, 
And make the world its own. 





NATIONAL DANGERS, AND DUTIES. 
A SERMON, BY REV. F. N. KNAPP. 


Zecuartan xiv. 4—9, And the mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst 
thereof toward the east and toward the west; and there shall be a very 
great valley: and half of the mountain shall remove toward the north, and 
half of it toward the south. . . . And it shall come to pass in that day, 
that the light shall not be clear, nor dark. But it shall be one day that 
shall be known to the Lord, not day, nor night. . . . But it shall 
come to pass, that at evening-time it shall be light. And it shall be in that 
day, that living waters shall go out from Jerusalem; half of them toward 
the former sea, and half of them toward the hinder sea: in summer and in 
winter shall it be. And the Lord shall be King over all the.earth: in that 
day shall there be one Lord, and his name shall be one. 


Ir is with some reference to the present position of our 
national affairs that this text has been selected. As Chris- 
tians we believe in the divine teachings of history. Every 
new phase in history has a direct, personal, bearing upon 
the religious thought and action of every intelligent indi- 
vidual Christian, man and woman. And it is the duty of 
every such intelligent individual Christian to study history 
from its religious side, to find out its teachings. ‘It is too 
often forgotten,” says the Preface to Roman Liberty, “ that 
none can fathom the truths of history except with the plum- 
met of the Christian, and that it is only through the sympathy 
for all humanity which Christianity commands, and the faith 
in every work of God which Christianity sanctions, that we 
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can comprehend the particular events or the general character 
of history.” 

We believe in the divine teachings of history; and we 
would not, we dare not, pass them carelessly by. As each 
new page is opened to us we are to read anew. It is on this 
simple Christian basis that we would inquire concerning the 
voice of warning or of encouragement that is thus speaking to 
us now, as unto Christian men. Our course of inquiry will be 
this. What is the true idea of a national union? How may 
this idea be perverted? Wherein is there peculiar danger to 
the present time that it be thus perverted? How does Chris- 
tianity teach us to guard against the danger? And what does 
our profession of faith in Jesus require of us to do? 

The central idea of a national union is this, that the social 
nature of man prompts to it, that his best interests are served 
by it, that the progress of the race is carried on by it, that it 
seems accordant with the divine plan. This central idea is 
realized when men feel that they are bound together not 
for personal or temporal interests alone, but also for great and 
enduring interests ; not for what they enjoy or gain to-day, but: 
for what they are as a link in the chain of progress ; for what 
they do to help on humanity ; to carry out the purpose of 
God. This central idea is realized when men feel that this. 
condition of mutual dependence, and mutual assistance, is the: 
glory of life, —that it is the glory of life that, “none of us. 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto himself.” 

This is the most comprehensive idea upon which a union: 
is based. ‘This is theoretical. Practically the union of men 
together has been on a much narrower basis; and rightly. 
For this is a theory to be made actual only in the progressive: 
history of the race. In the earlier stages of civilization. men: 
were drawn together by simple social instincts, and for the: 
purpose of better securing protection and supplies of food. Next,. 
they united for mutual defence against some common enemy. 
After that followed desire for conquest ; and for this, as:a cen- 
tral purpose and aim, the larger tribes united together. . It 
was to consolidate power. Another age saw nations. brought. 
together by commerce, for the exchange of products. | And) 
thus for mutual benefit they were led to unite port to port, 
amd territory to territory, avoiding hereby the evils of conflict--” 
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ing interests. Then, as civilization advanced, other desires 
were developed. Men sought knowledge, they exchanged 
thought upon laws and philosophy; poetry went a herald 
from nation to nation; and this “community of thought ” 
was often at the basis of a union. Various advantages at 
length grew out of union which thence became bonds to 
bind it, stronger than the first uniting cause. So that in 
reality, these were thenceforth the basis or bonds of union. 
The arts were promoted; science was advanced ; industry 
found employment; capital found investment ; letters were 
cultivated ; crime could be punished, and faithfulness re- 
warded. Public ambition secured a broader field. Benev- 
olence could exercise its love, and generosity dispense its 
charities. Experiments of national legislation could be tried, 
and national glory point to its wide dominions. 

Thus ‘it is that we see what in the progressive history of 
the world have been some of the different bonds of union, and 
consequently what, at any given time, would have been lost 
by a dissolution. ‘Those bonds were successively, social in- 
stincts, need of mutual assistance, love of conquest, commerce, 
knowledge, and community of thought ; then, various politi- 
cal aims and social advantages. They are, as we see, on an 
ascending scale, as are the successive agencies in all God’s 
purposes and plans. Each embodies the good of all below it. 
Each was good for the time ; it served its purpose. But each 
was only an approach to the highest idea. Yet in its time 
it represented the spirit of the age; and the highest ambition 
of the age was to live up to that. 

The objects and advantages we have named are many and 
great, but let us ask, can the desire to secure and preserve 
them, when they are all put together, constitute to the 
Christian mind the highest bond of union? The answer is, 
No— To realize a religious purpose and aim in a nation’s 
life is a higher bond of union. Religion, in its simple, grand 
significance. Religion, which, with unassuming dignity, as- 
serts itself the natural and sole ruler of nations, the framer of 
their destinies, the head of their councils, the inspirer of all 
great and enduring purposes. Religion, which marks out no- 
ble objects for national existence, gives it a name, a mission, 
-a future, as well as a present ; shows it its glory, in what it is 
to be, and what it is to do—to hold, on its shoulders, and bear 
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onward, some weighty providence of God. Religion, which 
in its literal sense means, that which collects again, or binds 
together — binding man to God, but also men unto one 
another. Religious purpose and aim, then, this is the highest 
basis, the strongest bond of union. High, though not visionary 
or afar off, but something practicable. 

This is the next step in the ascending series that we traced. 
And until a union has, by patient progress attained this level 
to stand upon, it cannot expect peace and stability, but strug- 
gle and toil. Until then it has not reached the high level 
where alone, as we believe, Divine Providence will allow any 
nation to find rest. It must work up to it by continued 
struggles. This is the one stern fact written in all history, 
and in some form we have got to meet it. 

By these words we seek simply to point to this progressive 
character of human society, which however reasonably satis- 
fied for the time with a certain aim and purpose, continually 
asks for the next higher basis of action. This is what alone 
gives significance and Christian dignity to the idea of national 
existence. And is there not a tone of moral grandeur in the 
very word, “a nation”? You feel that it refers to what was 
made for something more than to preserve its rights, fight 
battles, mark out boundaries, dictate to territories, decide on 
tariffs. It carries the sense of a moral, a religious purpose 
with it. You feel that it is delegated with something from 
God, has received from him a commission to execute some 
part of his eternal purposes. It is a proud name, “a nation.” 

A union then, asa union, stands on its true basis when it 
recognizes this great purpose of its construction, applying 
faithfully the highest idea it has yet realized, and not resting 
there, but reaching out always to realize the one yet higher. 
For then its parts are bound together not merely by the bonds 
of present interests, which would be lost bya dissolution of 
the union; but they are bound also by the great hope of the 
future, that has God’s seal of commission on it. 

Let us now, if this be the true position for a nation, inquire 
what is a false position; and wherein is the danger; such a 
danger as Christian men are called upon not to be ignorant of. 

We answer, if this be the purpose of the existence of na- 
tions, there is one thing worse than anxiety and perplexity 
and discord, even this, the forgetting or denying the purpose 
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of a nation’s life, its highest purpose; striving to preserve 
its life, to have it live, merely for the sake of its living 
as it is, or to avoid the evils of dissolution. For then 
the great idea of a union is lost. It has then lost its soul, the 
vital part of it. And what shall it profit a nation if it gain, or 
retain, the whole world, and lose its soul! 

Now this danger is precisely realized at such a crisis 
as the present. It may assail the most sincere men. — 
Glance at the recent events. A fearful evil seems to threat- 
en us. At first we say, It cannot be! But the cloud thickens. 
Distant and indistinct rumblings are heard. Here and there 
the lightning is seen passing from cloud to cloud. All men 
are watchful. Some say, fear not, it may be that the clouds 
willscatter. Others say, if the tempest does come it will perhaps 
wash away the foul stain that is upon us. Others see only 
destruction ; they have sad forebodings of desolated homes; 
in anxious fear they pray for deliverance. All are watchful. 
Wise men and counsellors are together, but there is a heavy 
cloud before them ; they cannot discern the path. The light 
is not clear, nor is it positively dark. They have hope, but the 
storm is still gathering. Anxiety increases. The day has 
arrived, alluded to in the text; ‘It shall come to pass im that 
day that the light shall not be clear, nor yet shall it be dark ; 
but it shall be a day that shall be known unto the Lord; not 
day, nor night.” And we seem about to realize the other 
prophecy, when “ The mountain shall cleave in the midst 
thereof, and there shall be a great valley ; and half of the 
mountain shall remove toward the north, and half of it toward 
the south.” 

At length some measures are adopted that tend to pacify 
excited feelings, and promise peace. There is an outburst of 
gladness: the brow contracted with perplexed thought is 
partially relaxed. Some of those most opposed to the passage 
of these measures seem to breathe freer, and reach out a more 
cordial hand to their opponents. 

Those anxious forebodings are partially quieted ; there is a 
reaction of feeling. And here comes the very point of danger. 
The danger of reaction, of finding entire quiet when we have 
no rightful basis to build entire quiet upon. Mistaking peace 
for progress. Feeling that a great end has been accomplished, 
and so resting there. Feeling a satisfaction in what has been 
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done, that absorbs the thoughts. So much rejoiced that we 
are not overwhelmed by the storm, that we rest contented 
with a narrow haven. Allowing the thought of the preserva- 
tion of the union, to be a substitute for the thought of the 
object of the union, and the accomplishment of that object. 
This is a danger belonging to just such a position as we 
now stand in. When men are deeply anxious about anything 
they will accept as an aid and source of comfort what under 
other circumstances they would have thought no aid at all ; but 
that is not the point—they will accept it, and then rest upon it. 

This danger is not to be feared merely as it affects the 
immediate legislative action, but it concerns men as individuals, 
scattered through towns and villages ; it may not present itself 
openly, but it will silently work its enervating effect upon 
them. A danger it is of perverting their idea of a Christian 
union. The thought of simple preservation will claim the 
interest which otherwise might be given to the demand for 
progress. Men generally have a certain amount of zeal to ex- 
pend upon national policy ; it will tend to expend itself here. 
The danger is that we forget that the mission of this nation 
is not merely to preserve a union, even if this be a hard work, 
but that with this it has another work, to make a calm step 
forward, to try a new experiment, that of bringing into the 
heart of real institutions the theory of truth, freedom, and 
brotherly love, a republic in its Christianity. To strive to 
have its parts bound together by the highest bond we 
pointed to, even that for which it may at length claim 
aright to wear that proud name—a nation. Such seems to 
be the danger of our resting satisfied where we are ; a danger 
which may assail even those men who believe in the reli- 
gious significance of all things, and who sincerely desire to 
apply religious principle to all their duties. 

Our text describes a day when it should seem as if the 
kingdom were to be torn asunder, and when a dark cloud 
should hang over Jerusalem —not day, nor night. But the 
vision does not end here, with the cloud. It reaches farther ; 
it has promises, as well as warnings. It says, “ There shall 
be light.” But we are solemnly to remember that it is only 
under the full light of that day when “ the Lord is God,” that 
living waters shall flow out from Jerusalem. 'T'o us it shall 
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be that day, when the highest idea of the Christian destiny 
of a nation shall be realized, 

And as our present times, with darkened shadows, show 
forth the warning, and repeat its message, so in brighter colors 
do they hold up the hope contained in the promises. And 
this is.the other word of religious teaching that the present 
page of history would give to us. The national register of 
the last few months is not, as it has been so often called, a 
mere heap of disgraceful records. It is a page from which 
one who studies history with religious thought, shall derive 
great encouragement; while he mourns the sad passions and 
temporizing spirit which are there recorded, he shall yet de- 
rive hope from it. As never before, in the age of any nation, 
has appeal been made to high principle and comprehensive 
views. Opinions and political measures which once would 
have felt themselves ‘sufficiently recommended if policy 
only approved them, now seek the approval of principle, or 
religious purpose, to give them a necessary influence. Of- 
iten, no doubt, this has been sincere on the part of those 
who resorted to it; but even many measures that we feel 
‘could not be based on this, have been forced, more or less, to 
‘seek this approval of principle, as a covering, and to give them 
currency. The higher law of right, ancient and eternal as 
God, has been more frequently pointed to, and more rever- 
ently recognized. 

We refer now to no single subject of legislative debate or 
action. Neither do we apply these remarks to any one party, 
to the exclusion of others ; but to the whole tone of legislative 
spirit. Sadly mingled as it is with selfish passion and narrow 
policy, it is yet making an evident advance toward that higher 
level of Christian policy. It seems from its inner convictions, or 
else from some strong outward pressure, to be advancing, step 
by step, toward this confession, that, until the Lord Jesus be 
simply, practically, recognized the Guide of nations, as of in- 
dividuals, there can be no peace or permanency ; that if this 
‘be the element of reform, it is the only conservative element, 
the religious element. 

And whence has come this higher tone, this necessity of 
more -frequent appeal to principle and religious purpose? 
‘It has. come from the people, who demand it of those that 
wepresent them. And whence has this demand of the people 
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* come? It has come from the growth of religious principle in 
private homes and hearts ; interest there in the cause of hu- 
manity and God. It has come primarily from the combi- 
ned silent influence of individual Christians. 

This subject, then, broad as it is, becomes a matter intense- 
ly personal. We are taught by it that if we would devoutly 
and directly promote our great national interests we must set 
ourselves at work to cultivate Christianity at home, make our- 
selves, individually, devout Christian men and women. And 
may not such a review as this, of the teaching of history, 
though it be a wide field, inspire us with strength to labor in 
our humble homes! We dwell upon the purposes and desti- 
nies of nations, — we are led to feel that they are ruled by 
mighty and eternal laws, — that the Great God is over them. 
And then it is strengthening to feel, that the same God is with 
us, in every private struggle and labor. As when at night we 
gaze upon the stars, a boundless field, and strive to read the 
one great law that guides them in their solemn courses, we 
do then kneel down only the more devoutly in private 
prayer, —thinking meanwhile, perhaps, of the stars that 
shed their holy light upon him that knelt down in prayer 
on the midnight mountain. 

There may, perhaps, be those persons present who cannot 
see that this course of inquiry has any direct religious signifi- 
cance for them, as applied to national concerns. Let me for 
the sake of meeting such, add one word more, and say, these 
thoughts can be applied, with all fitness and exactness of 
application, to the inner history of an individual soul, —the 
same passages occur, the same internal feuds, the same conflicts 
between different motives of action, and different plans of life, 
—the same days when the light is not clear, and depressing 
darkness gathers, — the same dangerous satisfaction in having 
overcome a threatening evil, the same peril of resting on 
what we are, —the same call to follow the plan of Him who, 
while he rules the destiny of nations, has given a law of life 
and a solemn destiny to each single soul. And then, the 
same encouragement, that if we are faithful, the discord in our 
souls shall be quieted, —at peace with ourselves because one 
with Christ. And finally, the same promise that though life 
seem now dark to us, at evening-time there shall be light. 
And then shall living waters flow from our hearts, fed from 
the fountain of life that was in Jesus. 
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In bringing the world into subjection to Christ—#in ex- 
tending his kingdom and promoting his cause, there never 
will be great prosperity until there be great and general activi- 
ty. Perhaps nothing hinders the progress of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom more, than the prevalent disposition among his pro- 
fessing followers to leave the work of preaching and propagat- 
ing his religion to a few, the many supposing themselves ab- 
solved from active exertions in this work by some pecuniary 
contribution, or by the fact of their being “ only laymen.” 
Often, when this obnoxious sentiment has obtruded itself upon 
my notice, have I mentally repeated the prayer of Moses, — 
“Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put his spirit uponthem”! For having 
been the witness in a few instances of the surprising results 
proceeding from earnestness and energy on the part of Chris- 
tian laymen, I have a settled conviction that the cause of 
Christ will never prosper as it should do, and as every truly 
Christian heart wishes that it might, until there shall be a 
general wakening among the laity to their power of doing 
good, and their consequent responsibility in the great work of 
Christianizing the world and forwarding his kingdom, “ whose 
right it is to reign.” 

Often have I longed that our lay brethren “scattered 
abroad ” throughout the West would wake to a sense of the 
opportunities of usefulness, so generally neglected and unused, 
around them. In every large village throughout the Western 
States there are, doubtless, a few Christians who have adopted 
Unitarian or Liberal views of Christianity ; and, probably, 
there are but few smail villages, and but few school-districts, 
even, without one or more families, whose theology is, in the 
main, that of New England Unitarians. That is, there are 
to be found every here and there throughout the settlements 
of the West those who believe firmly, those who at least in- 
cline to believe, that the truth which Christ taught, and by 
which the world is to be saved and sanctified, delivered from 
wrong-doing and misery and elevated to heaven-like virtue 
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and felicity, —that this truth, the truth as it is in Jesus, —is 
essentially the form of doctrine which is held by the Unitarians 
of New Engiand. This they believe to be Christianity in its 
primitive purity and in its practical power. Now then, what 
is the duty of such brethren — what their duty to their God 
and Father, and to their Saviour and Benefactor, whose gra- 
cious purposes in regard to the human family can only be ac- 
complished by a knowledge of the truth? Perhaps this duty 
cannot be more comprehensively stated than by saying, that 
they ought to do all in their power to make the truth as exten- 
sively known as possible ; and that they should endeavor to 
adorn their doctrine bya godly life and conversation, and in 
every way recommend it to those around them. This com- 
prehensive statement of duty includes a great many particulars. 
At present we wish to fix the attention of those interested in 
the Christianization of our country chiefly on one of the sev- 
eral methods by which the main duty above designated may be 
sought to be accomplished. 

We pass, without notice at present, the methods which may 
be adopted to propagate Christianity in its purity, where a suf- 
ficient number of hearers live in such proximity as to permit 
their assembling themselves together, and having the Word 
preached among them. We wish merely to submit a few sug- 
gestions to those of our lay brethren who are ‘scattered abroad,’ 
at such distances from one another, or in such small numbers 
that they cannot conveniently assemble themselves for public 
worship and edification. Ifany such are disposed to yield to a 
feeling of despondency as if they could do nothing ; or if they 
are anxiously inquiring what they can do to spread abroad a 
knowledge of the truth and to promote the cause for which 
Christ came into the world, some suggestions such as the fol- 
lowing might be presented for consideration, and adoption in 
such form as ever-varying circumstancss might indicate as 
most expedient or judicious. 

Such brethren might do well to provide themselves with one 
or more of our periodical publications, which would be likely 
to fall into the hands of some of their neighbors, even should 
there not be interest enough, or a sense of sectarian prejudice 
enough, to make a perusal of them sought after. Many objects 
may be accomplished by taking one or more of our periodi- 
cals ; objects so important both as to one’s growth in grace and 
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goodness and knowledge of our God and Saviour, and as to 
ability to help or influence others, that this matter seems one 
wholly indispensable. Such brethren, also, will be better pro- 
vided for usefulness if they provide themselves with a few tracts 
or books published by Unitarians. If not otherwise, they can 
secure some of these by the merchants with whom they trade, 
when they go to Boston or New York after goods. There 
will be some of their neighbors who will wish the privilege of 
reading these books or tracts; and by a due discretion such a 
desire may be originated and cultivated in those who at first 
had no such desire, or dared not to show it “for fear of the 
people.” —Again, such scattered brethren may do much good 
by lending their utmost influence to the promotion of ‘Sabbath 
Schools. In rural school-districts they may combine with pa- 
rents of various denominations and have an union Sabbath 
School provided for the children of the district and vicinity. 
In villages, they may send their children to schools of other 
persuasions already established, and exert an influence in a va- 
riety of ways thus; or if sufficiently numerous, they may com- 
mence a Sabbath School of their own, entirely under their con- 
trol, where, of course, they can exert a far greater influence. 
In an Union School there will be a wide sphere of usefulness, 
for all sectarian peculiarities should be shunned in teaching, 
and all works abounding in denominational characteristics 
should be inadmissible to its Library. Thus the works pub- 
lished for our Sabbath School Libraries, so generally free from 
any sectarian or denominational distinctions, would soon, or 
might soon, take the place of those of a more exclusive cast. 
Thus might something be done in favor of a pure and liberal 
Christianity. And so also, where such brethren should send 
their children.to schools of other denominations, a good influ- 
ence might be exerted by contributions of books of first rate 
merit to the library either of the school or of the teachers, by 
conversations with the teachers and parents, and also by atten- 
dance on the sessions of the School. In this age some are so 
conscious of the objectionableness of many of their doctrines 
that they will not teach them or speak of them in the presence 
of an enlightened Liberal Christian. Such a friend of ours 
once attended a meeting in a Congregational Church at the 
West, and being Communion Sabbath some of the prevalent 
views of the Atonement happened to be presented. The cler- 
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gyman afterwards informed our friend, by way of apology and 
doubtless from a sense of shame, that he was very sorry our 
friend happened to drop in upon their meeting on that occasion, 
“ for,’ said he, “it is not often that I preach such doctrines.” 
In some one of these three ways let our brethren who are 
scattered abroad employ their influence in favor of Sabbath 
Schools and in behalf of Liberal views. Let them take a deep 
interest in the religious education of the young, and endeavor 
to render that edtication, and all Sabbath School instructions 
and influences as nearly as possible what they should be. It 
were a matter of hearty rejoicing were the beneficial tendency 
of Sabbath Schools more generally recognized and present to 
the minds of those interested in enterprises to Christianize the 
West and the world. I would that Sabbath Schools were felt to 
be, what they are often said to be, ‘the hope of the world ’—the 
hope of the West. Were their importance felt—the importance 
of right impressions and a right religious education in early 
youth, I think our lay brethren of an earnest spirit, would 
overcome all the difficulties in the way of establishing such 
schools in their vicinity. Were there a more general attention 
to this means of promoting a pure Christianity and its beneficial 
practical influences on the minds of the young, and thusa 
more general demand for our Sabbath School Manuals and 
books for Sabbath School Libraries, there would soon grow out 
of this demand greater facilities for procuring such volumes. 
To encourage such enterprises presents of books would be 
made, or the prices considerably reduced, and depositories for 
the sale of them established, perhaps, in every State. Sabbath 
School Agents would probably be sent out by the Boston Sun- 
day School Society to aid in the establishment of such schools, 
in providing them with books and manuals, as is now done on 
a considerable scale by the American Sunday School Union. 
Sympathy and aid would certainly be extended to all who en- 
gaged in such an enterprise. Let our lay brethren make a trial. 
We trust these suggestions will fall, like good seed, upon 
some honest and good hearts, where they will spring up and 
bring forth fruit. If our lay brethren think they cannot do any- 
thing towards establishing or conducting Sunday Schools in 
public, let them at all events have Sabbath Schools at home. 
By the help of Allen’s or Carter’s Questions, or the Christian’s 
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Catechism, or Lessons on the Parables, or similar Manuals, 
they can have their children prepare and recite a lesson, every 
Sabbath, at home. By continuing this practice for some time, 
they will find, besides other advantages, that their interest in 
Sabbath Schools and in the religious instruction of the young 
is on the increase ; and they will find, too, that their ability 
to take an active part in a public Sabbath School, has materi- 
ally improved. 

Among the many advantages which would result from an 
increased amount of Sabbath Schools and S. S. teachers in the 
way that we have suggested, this would be no inconsiderable 
one, that it would make many active in doing good and in 
promoting Christ’s cause, who are now spiritually inactive and 
indolent. While that cause would prosper and flourish more 
vigorously, the instruments, by whose efforts that prosperity 
was brought about, would be more happy, self-satisfied and 
consistent Christians. How can a Christian be either happy 
or self-satisfied or maintain a consistent profession, who is not 
active in promoting the cause of his Master, and in endeavors 
to renovate and Christianize the world? Working Christians 
are much the most likely to derive enjoyment from their reli- 
gion ; and the labors of a right-minded Sabbath School teacher 
are eminently adapted to promote such enjoyment. Such 
spiritual exercise will greatly promote spiritual health ; while 
idleness and indolence in spiritual things are just as dangerous 
and destructive as in other departments. Those who engage 
in the work of doing good in the Sabbath School enterprise, 
or any other benevolent or religious effort, beside the good they 
do to others, will soon discover that they get great good to 
themselves ; that it is more blessed to give than to receive ; 
and that those who water others shall themselves be watered. 

Let, then, our brethren scattered abroad through the West 
deprived as they are of many religious privileges enjoyed at 
the East, which deprivation many of them feel keenly, engage 
actively in doing good and promoting Christ’s cause by Sab- 
bath School labors, and in all other practicable ways, and they 
will find the want of their wonted religious privileges at the 
East made up to them, for there is no more certaih method to 
get good than to do good. The sunshine of God’s smile will 
be upon them cheering their solitary way. 





